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Bristoll, a city of renown, hath never traitor been 
To sovereign rule, or regal reign, or false to King or Queene 


. the politics of the city fathers, then, were strictly the politics of 
expediency. The men who ruled London were apolitical in the 1450s and 
in 1460-61 ... only circumstances and the mob forced London to become 
‘Yorkist’ on 2 July 1460 ... they were, in sum ... political eunuchs with 
neither will nor opinion of their own.’ 


Separated by nearly four hundred years, both of these statements attribute 
attitudes of political disengagement and passivity to urban governors. The 
first, delivered on the occasion of Queen Anne’s visit to the city in 1613, is a 
straightforward piece of ceremonial flummery, founded on a conception of 
English political history with the politics left out. The second is a deliberate 
caricature of what Jim Bolton claimed to be a common assumption among urban 
historians, and which he questioned in the case of London in the mid-fifteenth 
century.’ The following study of Bristol’s involvement in the Wars of the Roses 
will seek to determine whether this town’s citizens were predominantly ‘political 
eunuchs’ or ‘political animals’. 


BACKGROUND: PROVINCIAL TOWNS AND POLITICS 


With a few notable exceptions, the historiography of political relations between 
crown and subject in fifteenth-century England has been dominated by the shires 
and the rural elites.’ Studies of urban political engagement have tended to focus on 
the symbiotic relationship between crown and capital, for obvious reasons. The city 
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of London bankrolled the crown, while the crown guaranteed the privileges of the 
city. With its proximity to the most important centre of political and administrative 
power, London was inevitably a player in the affairs of Westminster, and vice versa. 
London merchants sought to influence royal policy in their perceived commercial 
interests. In times of civil strife, it was control of London that was often the key to 
controlling the kingdom. Some of these factors can also be identified in relations 
between the crown and provincial cities and larger towns. These too looked to 
the crown to protect their privileges and prosperity, sometimes in opposition to 
powerful regional interests. In turn they supplied money, and men and logistical 
support in times of war; they provided regional administrative centres and acted 
-as hosts — sometimes unwillingly — during royal progresses. However, provincial 
centres, less powerful and usually further from the crown’s immediate control than 
London, were often more susceptible to magnate influence. 

Provincial towns and cities could be of considerable strategic importance 
in times of outward war or civil strife. York, for example, was entangled with 
the Percy—Neville feud, and later found itself at the centre of national politics.‘ 
In August 1453 Lord Egremont raised men from the city for an attack on the 
Nevilles. The following May the city was forcibly occupied by Egremont and 
the duke of Exeter. York was the obvious target for anyone seeking control of 
northern England, and the city played a crucial role in the Wars of the Roses. In 
1460 the duke of York’s reluctance to enter what he suspected to be a Lancastrian 
stronghold prompted him to move on to his death at Wakefield; it was from York 
that the Lancastrians marched to their defeat at Towton in 1461, and the city was 
occupied by Edward immediately afterwards. The following year the city supplied 
men for the Northumbrian campaigns and for defence against the Scots. York’s 
importance to the crown was demonstrated by Edward’s coronation there in 1464. 
In 1471 the city’s support for Edward — albeit minimal and given with the utmost 
caution — was crucial to his survival. 


BRISTOL IN THE M1D-FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Bristol, like York, was a regional capital, its hinterland taking in south Wales 
as well as the English South West and West Midlands. Unlike York, it was not 
a major ecclesiastical centre, and enjoyed less autonomy from London, a mere 
hundred miles to the east. However, it was at least as populous and wealthy as 
its northern counterpart, and thus second only to Norwich among provincial 
centres, and after London was England’s most significant port. The town’s 
wealth, strategic position, and relative proximity to London made it a potentially 
important feature in the political geography of the Wars of the Roses.’ 

A number of key political players held substantial estates in Bristol’s hinterland. 
The duke of York held manors in Wiltshire and Somerset, as did James Butler, 
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earl of Wiltshire. Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, had strong local interests 
through the Despenser inheritance of his wife Anne Beauchamp and his cousin, 
George Neville, son of Lord Abergavenny. These included extensive estates in 
Gloucestershire as well as the manor of Bedminster, immediately to the south of 
Bristol, the Earl’s Court of the Honour of Gloucester, held at St James's Priory in 
Bristol, and an interest in the manor and hundred of the Barton, which covered 
a large area to the immediate east and north of the town. There was also a strong 
and persistent Beaufort connection in the south-western counties. In the lower 
rungs of the baronage, the Berkeleys were the most important regional nobility, 
with considerable influence in Bristol.‘ This much is reasonably clear; far more 
obscure are the political relations that existed between these magnates and the 
Bristol elite. No civic financial records have survived for Bristol, and so it is 
impossible to trace the giving of gifts and receptions to important patrons that 
allow for a more detailed picture of noble influence and factional affiliation to 
be sketched in towns like Exeter, York, Norwich or Nottingham. Borough court 
records are also lacking for this period. The political history of fifteenth-century 
Bristol must therefore be assembled from fragmentary evidence dispersed across 
local and national archives. Despite this unpromising picture, the effort is worth 
making, since Bristol played a significant part in the Wars of the Roses. 


BRISTOL AND THE YORKISTS 


The political sympathies of at least some of the town’s elite were made clear at 
a very early stage, when Thomas Yonge, one of Bristol’s two members in the 
parliament of 1450-1451, sponsored a petition that the duke of York be recognised 
as heir presumptive to the throne.’ For his pains, Yonge was thrown into the Tower 
— it would not be his last visit — and parliament was dissolved. He is most unlikely 
to have presented this petition solely on his own initiative: York presumably 
knew about it, probably instigated it, and in all likelihood Yonge acted with the 
acquiescence of Bristol’s mayor and common council. His action threatened his 
life as well as his career, yet he was no naive lightweight, duped into sacrificing 
himself for the sake of a political gesture. This was his ninth parliament. A lawyer 
by training, by 1451 he had been recorder of Bristol for at least ten years, and 
deputy chief steward of the southern Duchy of Lancaster estates for nine. Yonge’s 
father and namesake had been mayor of Bristol three times before his death in 
1427. Not surprisingly, Thomas junior was York's man: steward of the duke’s 
north Somerset manor of Easton-in-Gordano since 1447, and one of his attorneys 
during his absence in Ireland.* Yonge’s colleague in the 1450-1451 parliament was 
his half-brother, William Canynges, son of an equally prominent Bristol family. 
He too was part of York’s west-country circle: from at least 1448 to 1450 the two 
half-brothers were feoffees for Easton-in-Gordano.? 
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In March 1452 York led an armed demonstration to Dartford, as part of his 
campaign to be recognised as heir to the throne. In preparation for this attempt 
the duke circulated a number of towns with letters setting forth his case. One 
such was received by Bristol on 14 February. This is no longer extant, but it 
probably ran along similar lines to that sent to Shrewsbury. This letter criticised 
the duke of Somerset for losing Gascony and Guienne, and for allowing Calais 
to be emperiled, resulting in, ‘derogation, loss of merchandise, [and] lesion 
of honour’. Such a message would certainly have struck a chord with Bristol 
merchants. While the full effects of the loss of France had yet to be felt, the 
situation by early 1452 was already bad enough, with the level of wine imports 
at less than half of its highpoint a decade earlier, and cloth exports also showing 
an alarming decline. In addition, Bristol may already have been playing host to 
refugee Gascon merchants. The mayor, sheriff and common council resolved that 
the letter ‘shulde be opynly redde a fore the saide communes And a copie of the 
saide letter to be deliuered to lohn Seriaunt Messager to the Queene to deliuer to 
oure souerayn Lorde the Kynge and his councell...’ Passing such an incriminating 
document to the king and council was of course the act of a loyal subject — given 
the evident presence of the queen’s messenger they probably had little choice in 
the matter — but this was only done after they had made sure that its contents 
had been thoroughly aired.’° 

The evidence for Bristol’s participation, if any, in York’s march to Dartford 
is equivocal. A general pardon was promulgated on 7 April 1452. The mayor 
and common council of Bristol bought a pardon in May, as did thirteen other 
Bristolians between April and October; among them was William Canynges, also 
in May, but he was a laggard compared to Thomas Yonge (who had presumably 
been released from the Tower by now), John Burton and John Shipward, who 
secured theirs on the day of the pardon’s promulgation. In July and August a 
powerful commission of oyer et terminer, accompanied by the king in person, 
toured the West Country: it passed through Bristol, but the commission did not 
sit there." Pardon evidence is usually open to various interpretations: there might 
be many reasons for taking advantage of a general pardon, and while it would not 
be surprising, in the aftermath of York’s failure, if Bristol came under suspicion, 
and some of its inhabitants grew nervous, the evidence does not suggest large- 
scale involvement. 

Another opportunity fell into York’s lap with Henry VI’s mental collapse 
in August 1453. What probably pushed Henry over the edge was news of the 
calamitous English defeat at Castillon, which left only Calais in English hands, 
but a different explanation was aired before the court of King’s Bench in May 
1454, when a Southwark yeoman, John Owden, alias Chamber, convicted of 
felony, turned royal approver.” He claimed that Henry’s descent into madness 
was the result of spells worked by five Bristol merchants, using books of 
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necromancy and sorcery, on and after 12 July 1453. These were prominent 
men: William Talbot, John Ford, Nicholas Stone, and William Rolf had all 
been bailiffs, and Ford had been sheriff in 1444-1445; only William Barbour 
among the supposed necromancers had not held civic office. Owden also 
claimed that two other Bristol merchants, Richard Ward and John Shipward, 
had defrauded the Bristol customs of £4,000 over a four-year period, and 
that four others — Nicholas Hill, Thomas Ball, William Damme and Clement 
Bagot — were plotting treason with the French. Again, this was an illustrious 
group: Ball had been sheriff, as Damme would later be, while Shipward, Hill, 
and Bagot had been both sheriffs and mayors."* Owden was evidently executed 
after those accused began to exonerate themselves before the court, but the 
accusations do raise interesting questions, and his claims should not necessarily 
be dismissed out of hand. The accusation of customs fraud might appear the 
more plausible of the three, but neither Richard Ward nor John Shipward were 
customs officials. However, the other two accusations are not entirely unlikely: 
neither politically-inspired necromancy nor profit-motivated collusion with 
the enemy were unknown. Ward and Shipward were acquitted in January/ 
February 1455, and Stone, Rolf, Damme and Bagot in April/May, but Talbot 
had to wait until 1462, and Barbour, Forde, Hill and Ball were outlawed after 
repeated non-appearances. While only Shipward and Damme held any civic 
office after Owden’s accusation, most continued as common councillors, and 
some were probably quite elderly at the time of the accusation, and so might 
not have been expected to shoulder the burdens of high office into the later 
1450s. This Southwark yeoman is unlikely to have acquired such a detailed 
knowledge of Bristol’s elite without assistance. He had probably been supplied 
with this information by someone better connected, and it has been suggested 
that this was a put-up job to embarrass York during his protectorate. This is 
highly probable, but even assuming that there was no substance to his story, it is 
surely significant that Bristol was chosen to be the cauldron for this devil’s brew 
of necromancy, corruption and treason, since its implication only becomes 
embarrassing to York, and credible as an allegation, if Bristol was a town known 
to be ‘Yorkist’. Whoever supplied the names had a reasonable knowledge of the 
civic elite, which suggests that he was a Bristolian, and one with a sufficient 
grudge against those named to be prepared to put their careers, if not their lives, 
in peril.'* However, before assuming that these eleven accused represent the 
leaders of Bristol’s ‘Yorkist’ faction, we should remember that Thomas Yonge 
and William Canynges were not among them. 

York’s first protectorate may have resulted in changes in the personnel of the 
Bristol customs service. Customs officers — controllers, surveyors, supervisors, 
gaugers, and searchers — were usually royal appointees.’ On average, in the period 
from 1453 to 1471, there were five appointments to posts in the Bristol customs 
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each year. There does not appear to be a strong pattern with regard to the time of 
year when these appointments were made. In 1454 there were twice this number 
of appointments, four of which took place in April or May, within a little over 
two months of York’s accession to the protectorship. Of the eight appointed after 
the beginning of the protectorate, in March, five had not been in office in the 
preceding twelve months. Of those appointed during the first protectorate only 
two — John Yonge and John Wyche — were reappointed between its end and the 
battle of St Albans."* One of those appointed to the Bristol customs for the first 
time during this protectorate was Robert Strangways, son of Sir James Strangways, 
and a northerner who would appear as a prominent Warwick retainer in 1470.” 
A relationship between changes in the personnel of local customs administration 
and political upheaval at the centre does not necessarily mean that the customs 
officials were politicised: it could simply reflect a turnover of patronage brokers 
through whom such positions were acquired. However, as will become clear, there 
are instances of customs officials with strong factional loyalties in later fifteenth- 
century Bristol, and so there remains the possibility that some of these changes 
were politically motivated. 

There seems to have been enthusiastic support for the Protectorate among 
Bristol’s elite. In July 1454, William Worcestre wrote to John Paston that ‘a stately 
vessell, only for the warre, ys made new at Brystow by the Mayr, called Sturmyn 
[Robert Sturmy, the mayor]. And the seyd toune with the west coosts wolle do 
her part, and they may be supported or favoured.”* Mayor Sturmy’s initiative 
came after Bristol had been called upon to raise a force of archers and a loan 
of £150 towards the transport of an army to Calais. Among the collectors were 
Robert Sturmy and Thomas Yonge.” 

In 1455 events on the national stage may again have been felt in the customs 
house. There were nine appointments in the Bristol customs that year, and four 
of them came in February and March, within three months of the end of York's 
first protectorship; four more were made in June, soon after the first battle of St 
Albans, and during York’s second protectorship. Of these latter four, two, Richard 
Alberton and Richard Haddon, had held office during York's first protectorship 
but not in the intervening period, and the other two were new appointments.” In 
August 1456 the Lancastrian court moved to Coventry, and in the following two 
months major changes were made in the senior personnel of the administration.” 
Change may not have been confined to these rarefied heights, since October saw 
what appears to have been a thorough shake up of Bristol’s customs administration. 
Of the seven appointments for 1456, six were made in October. Of these, only 
one, John Wyche, had served during either of York’s protectorates.* Margaret's 
determination to make her presence felt may have had more direct consequences 
for Bristol. According to a seventeenth-century annal, Margaret visited the town 
during the mayoralty of William Canynges in 1457, ‘with manie Nobles and 
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gentlemen’. If it did take place, it may have been intended to show those of the 
civic elite whose loyalty was in question, not least the mayor himself, that Big 
Sister was watching them.” 

The pardon roll evidence suggests that some Bristolians may have felt vulnerable 
during Margaret's “Coventry period’. A general pardon was promulgated in 
January 1458 as a prelude to the ‘loveday’ held in March. Twenty-two Bristolians 
took advantage, and a pardon was also purchased by the mayor and common 
council in January, as well as a separate pardon by the burgesses acting as a body 
in March: a highly unusual form of double insurance. Among those individuals 
pardoned were William Canynges, Robert Sturmy, and Thomas Yonge; Yonge's 
pardon was bought on 28 January, just three days after York’s own.** There is 
sufficient here to suggest nervousness; but about what, exactly, is unclear. 

Given Bristol’s strategic position, at the nexus of routes from Ireland, Wales, 
the South West and the West Midlands, it would be surprising if the Yorkists had 
not made efforts to cultivate its governors in the period leading up to Edward 
IV’s seizure of the throne. This was particularly the case after the rout at Ludford 
in October 1459. With the Lancastrian court based in Coventry, York in exile 
in Ireland and Warwick ensconced at Calais, Bristol controlled two possible 
approaches to London: York’s from a landing in south Wales (and Bristol itself 
might even have given York a suitable bridgehead), and the route from a landing 
in the south west, which could conceivably have been made by either duke or earl. 
In addition, Bristol could provide a base from which communications between 
Coventry and London could be threatened. On the other side of the country, 
Kent and the Cinque Ports provided intelligence and support for Warwick’s base 
in Calais: it is quite possible that Bristol provided the same help for York.’* That 
the Yorkists recognised Bristol’s strategic importance is demonstrated by the 
appointment of Edward, earl of March as its castle constable on 14 November 
1460, less than a month after his father’s public declaration of his claim to the 
throne.” 

Shortly before February 1460 Thomas Yonge was accused of treason by a 
priest, John Boswell, and consequently spent a second spell in the Tower. He was 
released on bail in March, but it was not until 25 November that charges were 
dropped, by which time the Yorkists had control of the machinery of government 
and the central courts of law. Yonge had been granted a pardon on 12 November, 
and this doubtless facilitated his discharge thirteen days later.” His alleged treason 
may well have taken the form of communication with the duke of York in Ireland. 
As a result of such activities, Yonge’s future safety may have become inextricably 
linked to the success or failure of the Yorkist enterprise. 

In March 1460 Warwick sailed to Ireland to discuss invasion plans with York; 
en route, his fleet captured English shipping, including two ships sailing out of 
Bristol, the Julian of Fowey and the Mary of Bristol. The Judian at least was kept in 
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Ireland in Yorkist service for six months.” In June Warwick, Salisbury and March 
landed in Kent and marched on London, which admitted them in early July. 
They now had the reins of government in their hands, and began issuing orders 
in the name of King Henry. Later in July preparations began for York’s return 
from Ireland. Two ships tied up in Bristol harbour, the Marie of Bayonne and the 
Marie of La Rochelle were seized as part of his escort (which would also include 
the Julian of Fowey).” The masters of the two ships petitioned chancery that 
they had letters patent of safe conduct ‘promised by the king’s kinsman, Richard 
earl of Warwick’ when, on 22 July, John, Lord Clinton (one of the Yorkists who 
had fled the rout at Ludford) and many others, ‘sent by favour of Thomas Roger, 
late mayor, Robert Jakes, then sheriff, and other burgesses’ of Bristol took the 
ships for service in the duke of York's fleet, promising to return them to England 
when no longer required. However, despite their faithful service to the duke, the 
masters were unable to recover their ships, ‘because certain enemies plotting to 
injure them assert that they resisted John de Clynton and the king’s other lieges in 
taking the ships and fired cannons at them, killing one of them, and called them 
traitors and other ignominious names, of which they affirm that neither they nor 
any of their company are guilty’. While there may have been the implication that 
the letters of safe conduct and Warwick’s promise had been ignored, the masters’ 
petition presents them as faithful servants of York, who delivered up their ships 
willingly. The seizure, according to this testimony, was orchestrated by the mayor 
and common council. The commission of enquiry into this complaint was issued 
on 24 December 1460, six days before York’s defeat and death at Wakefield. 

The commission was addressed to Mayor William Canynges, Richard Choke, 
the prominent local sergeant-at-law, Thomas Yonge, Richard Alberton and the 
sheriff and bailiffs of Bristol. The inquisition was held on 23 January 1461. In 
the month between the commission and the inquest the battle of Wakefield had 
put the Lancastrians temporarily in the ascendant. As the inquest met, Margaret 
of Anjou’s army was marching south, on its way to St Albans. In this light, the 
commission’s findings read like an attempt to clear the town authorities from 
any hint of collaboration with the Yorkists. Lord Clinton and his force were 
described as ‘evildoers and disturbers of the peace’; his men as a motley bunch 
of Irish sailors and others from Norfolk, Devon, Somerset, Wales and Calais 
(reflecting the recent refuges and peregrinations of the Yorkist lords) but with 
no Bristolians among them. The commissioners were keen to refute claims that 
Clinton had been acting with the encouragement of the civic authorities: he and 
his men acted, ‘by their own assault and wrong and not by the favour of the said 
mayor and sheriff or of the burgesses or anybody sent by them’, and nor did the 
ships’ masters or their crews resist or open fire on their assailants, ‘as is alleged 
on behalf of John [Lord Clinton] and the other evildoers’. Hedging their bets as 
the Yorkists’ fate hung in the balance, Canynges, Yonge and their associates were 
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keen to downplay the scale of the incident in order to avoid further embarrassing 
investigations. On balance, therefore, the ships’ masters’ allegations are more 
persuasive than the commission's refutation, and strongly suggest civic collusion 
with the Yorkist opposition in July 1460. 

While Bristol’s governing elite may have been dominated by a pro-Yorkist 
faction in 1460, such sympathies were not universal. John Borough, or Burgh, 
yeoman of the crown, gauger and water bailiff in the port of Bristol in 1456-1457, 
was rewarded in January 1460 for his good service against the rebellious Yorkists.*° 
After the Yorkist seizure of London there was a cull of Bristol’s customs officials: 
of the sixteen individuals who held office during the period between the end of 
York’s second protectorate in February 1456 and July 1460, only one, the Neville 
retainer Robert Strangeways, was reappointed.” In August the town authorities 
were commissioned to suppress riots and disturbances, which may well have been 
motivated by political factionalism.* 

Unequivocal evidence of some Bristolians’ support for the Lancastrian cause 
appears from the autumn of 1460. In September York finally crossed the sea from 
Ireland, landing in the Wirral. The same month, the Lancastrian duke of Somerset 
landed in the South West, and joined with the earl of Devon to raise troops. They 
were to rendezvous with a large Lancastrian army mustering at Kingston—upon- 
Hull. They started north in December, passing through Bath, Cirencester, 
Evesham and thence to Coventry. They avoided Bristol, the obvious gateway to 
the Severn Valley route to Evesham and the West Midlands.*? They may have been 
deterred by a show of strength and a discharge of cannon from Bristol castle. An 
undated memorandum in Bristol’s Great Red Book records how the duke of York 
commissioned the mayor and common council to ‘take vpon theyme the rule 
governaunce and defens of the kyngys Castell of Bristowe ayenist the purposed 
malice of the Duc of Somerseth which entendeth ... to haue entre and rule of 
the said Castell’; to this end four hundredweight of gunpowder, saltpetre and 
sulphur were expended by the town authorities, who seem to have taken over 
the castle and held it in York’s name. According to the same document the 
gunpowder, saltpetre and sulphur had been part of a consignment of 2,000 lbs of 
such material in eleven barrels sent by John Judde, master of the king’s ordnance, 
to Henry May, who was supposedly to sell it for him.» In December 1459 Judde 
had been ordered to seize all war materials held by York, Warwick and Salisbury 
or their allies, and to ensure that all of the king’s ordnance was in good order.* 
In the same month, and again in February 1460, Bristol was among those places 
ordered to raise men to resist the Yorkists.” Judde’s arrangement with May must 
have been made before May 1460, when the former was murdered.* The Bristol 
memorandum goes on to relate how Mayor William Canynges, ‘vndirstonding 
wele and knowing for certeine the seide harry May to be of like disposicion and 
assistant to Iamys then being Erle of Wiltshire’, and by advice of the common 
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council, seized these eleven barrels.” That May was indeed an accomplice of 
Wiltshire is confirmed by a chancery suit brought between May 1461 and June 
1467 by Richard Hawker, the earl of Warwick’s bailiff of Tewkesbury, in which 
he told how he had seized fifty-nine quarters of wheat which May had bought 
for Wiltshire’s use.*° James Butler, or Ormond, earl of Wiltshire, came of a major 
Anglo-Irish family, and so it is quite possible that Ireland provides the link 
between himself and the Irish-born May.** May’s loss of the gunpowder and wheat 
probably occurred in the winter of 1460. Wiltshire’s movements during this time 
are obscure. In October he was reportedly at Utrecht, but he was also supposedly 
at Wakefield on 30 December, promoting opposition to the Yorkists in Ireland in 
the winter of 1460-1461 as well as, in January, encouraging Lancastrian resistance 
in Somerset, Dorset and Wiltshire, before landing at Milford Haven, possibly 
with a mixed force of Irish, French and Bretons, and marching to defeat at the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross on 2 February.” The Bristol evidence suggests that in 
the last months of 1460 he also accompanied Somerset on his march through the 
West Country with the earl of Devon; he may have been joined by his brother, 
John Butler, later earl of Ormond.* If Wiltshire did join Somerset, then May’s 
foiled attempts to supply his forces would most likely have taken place as the 
Lancastrian army passed through the vicinity of Bath. Somerset was once more a 
threatening presence in the Bristol region soon after Edward IV’s accession, when 
the king repeated his father’s command to the mayor and common council to 
hold the castle against the duke. 

According to allegations made at his trial on 9 September 1461, Sir Baldwin 
Fulford, the former sheriff of Devon, had been inciting Bristolians against York 
and Edward IV from the previous December. The jury found that on 1 December 
he had plotted the death of York with Henry Badcock and John Wylmot, both 
yeomen of Bristol, and on 10 March he had ordered them to assemble a gang of 
malefactors, including fellow Bristol yeomen Robert Sygons and John Pelet, to 
levy war against the new king.* John Heysaunt, gentleman, was convicted along 
with Fulford. Haysaunt had been one of Bristol’s customs collectors, holding office 
from February 1457 until some point between March and December 1460, when 
he was among the fifteen officials whose appointments were not renewed after 
Edward’s accession.** He was found guilty of having conspired at Bristol on 25 July 
1461 with Nicholas Dolphyn, a Breton, along with other enemies of the realm, to 
remove Edward from his throne. Customs officials were obviously well-placed to 
meet foreigners, but the Breton connection might alternatively have been made 
through Fulford and his fleet operating in the Channel. In February 1460, £200 
of the subsidy collected by Haysaunt and Robert Strangways was allocated to 
Fulford to support his naval operations; it would have made sense for Fulford to 
establish a presence in the port to make sure that this money actually arrived, and 
Haysaunt could have been his contact.*” The importance which Edward placed 
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on the trial and punishment of Fulford and Haysaunt is reflected in the strength 
of the commission he issued on 5 September during his stay in Bristol. Fulford 
and Haysaunt were condemned to be hanged on the town gallows on St Michael’s 
Hill and beheaded. Fulford’s head was set upon Exeter Guildhall. Heysaunt’s 
was to be placed on Bristol’s Newgate, in full view of those travelling to and from 
the town, to strike terror into the hearts of all those delinquents tempted to resist 
the new king. The alleged plots took place in the context of widespread fears 
of rebellion and French invasion in the West Country, but the actual extent of 
subversive activity within Bristol is hard to gauge.” Neither Fulford nor Haysaunt 
were at the centre of the town’s political life, and the four yeoman named as their 
fellow conspirators do not suggest a particularly threatening conspiracy. Henry 
May, while a burgess, was also outside the civic elite. 

Bristol was openly supporting the Yorkist war effort by February 1461, when 
Edward, earl of March recruited sixty Bristol men at a cost to the town of 
£160. These, or another Bristol contingent, were probably present at Towton 
on 29 March.® Such overt partisanship had its risks. After the second battle 
of St Albans in February 1461, we are told, ‘the quene with her counsell had 
graunted and yeve leve to the northurmen forto spoyle and robbe ... the townes 
of Couentre, Brystow, and Salesbury wyth the shyrys withynne rehersed, as for 
payment and recompense of theyre sowde and wages, as the comon noyse was 
among the peple at that tyme ...’* Nothing daunted, Bristol sent two fleets to 
support the campaign against Jasper Tudor in Wales; the first of these, assembled 
in September 1461, cost the town 500 marks; with both was sent more of Henry 
May’s confiscated gunpowder. 

Bristol also supplied money. In July 1461 Thomas Yonge made two loans to the 
crown, one of £150, the other of £116 13s. 4d.; he had also evidently lent £66 13s. 
4d. at some point before Christmas of that year. In August 1461 William Canynges 
lent £333 6s. 8d., equal to the total of Yonge’s loans, and around the same time 
the abbey of St Augustine's lent a little over £23.° The loans made by Yonge and 
Canynges were the biggest made by individuals outside of London or Calais 
for the whole period from 1452 to 1462: if these were personal loans, then they 
demonstrate a commitment by these two individuals to the house of York which 
is unparalleled among provincial townsmen; if they were acting as representatives 
of a syndicate, then this would seem to confirm the Yorkist affiliation of a broad 
swathe of Bristol’s governing class. In addition, in 1463 the common council 
would claim that it had lent the king £200, ‘at his desire’, and at that date still 
not repaid. This seems to have been quite separate from the loans by Canynges 
and Yonge.” While such sums pale into insignificance against the loans made by 
London to the Yorkists, and which were made fully a year earlier than Bristol’s, 
they may not tell the whole story, since the exchequer records do not record those 
loans made informally, which probably came to a significant amount.® Seen in 
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the context of loans made by other provincial towns, the sum of over £600 which 
Bristol supplied between July and September 1461 is extraordinary. Of course, 
having thrown in their lot with the Yorkists, the Bristol elite, like their London 
counterparts, had to make sure that they succeeded, but these loans cannot 
simply be seen as reflecting mere pragmatism and calculated self interest: their 
scale surely suggests real political commitment.” 

William Canynges probably shared his half brother's Yorkist political 
sympathies throughout the 1450s, and his leadership may well have been 
crucial during his mayoralty of 1460-1461, but for positive evidence of other 
individuals’ active involvement in the cause we are reduced to trying to make 
sense of fragments. As we have seen, Canynges’ predecessor as mayor, Thomas 
Roger, and the common council, were accused of complicity with Lord 
Clinton. In July 1462 John Brown of Bristol was granted the office of customer 
of Cork, Youghal and Kinsale for life, in view of his good service to Edward 
and his father, the duke of York.®°° A John Galgey of Bristol was apparently 
accused of treason against Henry VI, and his surety, a fuller from Dursley, was 
pardoned outlawry by Edward after Galgey failed to appear.*' Others may have 
had personal ties of loyalty to the Nevilles. In September 1460, for example, 
William Wadyner, a Bristol mariner, made a gift of all his goods, including his 
share in a ship, to the earl of Warwick.® 

Bristol’s broad elite in the last years of Lancastrian rule does not seem to have 
been riven by faction. Dynastic loyalties hardened into mutually antagonistic 
factions only late in the day, if at all. In May 1460 William Canynges was 
associated with John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury and Thomas Heysaunt, gentleman 
of Bristol, in acknowledging John Heysaunt’s gift of all his goods to the earl: the 
same John Heysaunt who would allegedly be plotting against the Yorkists two 
months later, and whom Canynges would help condemn to a traitors death in 
September of the following year.° Among the witnesses to Henry May’s gift of 
all goods to the earl of Wiltshire in 1455 were John Yonge and John Brown, both 
of Bristol and, one assumes, respectively Thomas Yonge’s brother and the man 
who would be rewarded for his service to York and Edward in 1462.% In the 1450s 
even Thomas Yonge himself did not shun the company of future Lancastrian 
adherents. Among his closest associates in those years was Sir John Fortescue. 
Yonge and Fortescue are often found together in their legal capacity, usually as 
joint feoffees. Their acquaintance may have originated, ironically, in a shared 
connection with York: Fortescue joined Yonge and Canynges as one of the duke’s 
feoffees from 1448 to 1450.% Fortescue was not the only “Lancastrian’ with or for 
whom Yonge acted. In August 1455 Yonge was listed among those who in 1448 
had been given a remainder interest in a Dorset manor by Edmund, marquess of 
Somerset and his wife Eleanor.® Political affiliations only crystalised in times of 
crisis; until then, life went on. 
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Personal ties of loyalty inclined some towards the Yorkist cause, but there were 
other factors, probably more important, which related to questions of commerce 
and security. During the latter half of the 1450s Warwick had been cutting a dash 
in the channel. As captain of Calais and keeper of the seas his ships had inflicted 
serious damage on the French; that other nations’ ships, neutral or allies, had 
also suffered at his hands does not seem to have lessened the adulation which his 
exploits earned him from England’s merchants. Bristol’s merchants are as likely as 
their London counterparts to have ‘hadde him in greet laude and chierte ... and soo 
repute and take for as famous a knight as was lyving’ in the words of John Bale, 
the London merchant, shipowner and chronicler.” Given the humiliation of the 
loss of France and French raids on the English coast, his contemporaries’ turning 
a blind eye to Warwick's piratical activities is understandable. They regarded his 
exploits as at long last dealing with — rather than exacerbating — the threat of piracy 
in the Channel. Bristolians were frequently reminded of the problem. Several 
times in the 1450s Bristol merchants were appointed to commissions investigating 
allegations of piratical attacks in the Bristol approaches, particularly off the coast of 
Cornwall. While Bristol ships were occasionally the victims, more often the target 
was foreign shipping ~ which still caused disruption to Bristol’s trade — although 
Bristol captains were themselves not always above reproach.“ One particularly 
flagrant violation occurred in February 1460, perpetrated upon Bristol shipping by 
the captain of a vessel owned by the Lancastrian loyalist Sir Hugh Courtenay of 
Boconnoc. This act was unlikely to have endeared Bristolians to the cause of Henry 
VI in the same month that they were being exhorted to supply money and men to 
aid Sir Baldwin. Indeed, this attack might have been part of an attempt to disrupt 
communications between Bristol and the exiled Yorkists.” The claims of Yorkist 
propaganda that they would restore good governance could plausibly have been 
interpreted by mercantile communities as extending to the keeping of the seas.”° 

Increased disorder in the Channel was of course but one symptom of the 
general collapse of Lancastrian authority beyond English shores in the 1450s. 
Bristol ships, men and money played their part in attempts to shore up the 
doomed war effort between 1449 and 1453. The loss of Gascony had a serious 
impact on the town. Bristol played host to a number of Gascon refugees. More 
importantly, Bristol’s overseas trade, dominated by imports of Gascon wine 
and exports of cloth, slumped. The story told by the customs accounts, though 
doubtless incomplete, is nonetheless compelling. From a high point of 3,075 
tuns in 1440-1441, wine imports dropped to a low of 274 tuns in 1460-1461; cloth 
exports followed a similar pattern, with a high of 7,546 broadcloths exported 
in 1447-1448 dropping to a mere 1,214 in 1460-1461.” That Mayor Canynges 
presided over the worst year for Bristol’s trade anyone could remember, and that 
this was largely the consequence of Lancastrian military failure, could only have 
helped in swinging his town behind York. 
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The very regime that might, with some justification, have been blamed for 
inflicting such damage on Bristol’s economy, was at the same time intensifying its 
demands for money. On 2 August 1458 John Wyche, merchant of Bristol, entered 
into a recognisance with the king for 1,000 marks on condition that he would: 


... bring the custumes, subsidies etc. due unto the kyng in his porte of 
Bristowe fro the day of makyng of his lettres patentes unto John Wyche of 
the office of serchershipp in the said porte in a quarter of a yere folowyng 
100 marc in encresse and surplusage over the precedentes of eny quarter 
two yeres last afore passed in the eschequer accompted, or prevayle the 
kyng by wey of forfeitez the said 100 marc in the seide quarter, and so 
quarterly 100 marc as long as he shall occupie the seide office, yf the navye 
passe and come lade with merchaundise in saufte as hath done hertofore 
in the said porte, reteynyng to his proper use half the forfeitz of the goodes 
etc. by him lawefully forfeited within the seide porte or any porte, place 
or crike longyng.” 


Given that Bristol’s customs receipts were in decline, with no prospect of 
recovery, Wyche could only make good his promise by more rigorous searches, 
thereby diminishing the profits of smuggling, or by making false claims to 
forfeitures. Even the former stratagem would have antagonised a sizeable 
proportion of Bristol’s merchants, if the levels of smuggling were anything 
like those under the Tudors.’? Wyche was already on bad terms with his fellow 
searcher, Thomas Talbot esquire: on 7 July 1458 Talbot obtained a writ from 
chancery directed to the sheriff, John Wykeham, by which he was to order 
Wyche and two of his associates, Raymond Walsh and William Cornwall, to 
find sureties for their good behaviour towards Talbot. Wyche refused to comply 
and so on 11 August was imprisoned in Newgate for thirty days, a circumstance 
which must at the very least have delayed his proposed crackdown in the port 
of Bristol.”* The Wyche-Talbot vendetta continued. At some point during 
his mayoralty Philip Mede, who took office at Michaelmas 1458, attempted 
to apprehend Talbot, ‘for beating of John Wyche, Sercher, but he withstode 
the Maior, and exeschaped out of Temple gate.’ The appointment of Talbot’s 
personal enemy as his opposite number surely led to some disruption in the 
customs house, and it may be that this was intensified as Wyche attempted to 
implement the terms of his recognisance with the king. 

From 1451 there had been friction between Bristol and Queen Margaret 
over the payment of her annuity of £102 Iss. 6d. from the fee farm, which had 
been granted as part of her dower.”* An agreement was reached by March 1459, 
following an enquiry by Robert Tanfield, the queen’s attorney, and a sum of £10 
was levied from ten Bristol notables in payment of arrears.” While clearly not 
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sufficient of itself, irritation over the financial arrangements between town and 
crown doubtless contributed towards a growing disenchantment with Henry VI’s 
government. 

Edward’s victory would probably have been welcomed by most Bristolians. The 
Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar records Edward's visit to the town in September 1461 
with evident pride: 


This noble prince kyng Edwarde the fourthe in the furst yere of his 
reigne came furst to Bristowe, where he was ful honourably receyvid in as 
worshipfull wise as evir he was in eny towne or citee.” 


Bristol’s support did not go unrewarded. Three royal charters were granted and 
others confirmed between October 1461 and December 1462. The first charter 
was largely a reissue of the 1446 charter granting the port of Bristol exemption 
from admiralty jurisdiction, but care was taken to ensure its effectiveness.” 
Most important of the four was that drafted in February 1462, which granted in 
perpetuity the right to collect the fee farm in return for annual payments of £102 
15s 6d to the exchequer.*° On 14 December 1462 Edward confirmed a number of 
charters, including those of 1373, which established Bristol as a county, and the 
charter of 1396 which granted exemption from purveyance." At the same time 
a charter was issued that granted additional liberties relating to the holding of 
courts, the regulation of the sale of wool and woollen cloth, the provision of an 
annual fair, and additional customs to fund the repair of the quays. The preamble 
is unusually effusive, describing the burgesses’ ‘laudable services’, and for their 
‘late services done at their own expense, cost, labour, charges and risk, not a little 
to their merit’ the king, it declares, wishes to ‘exert himself’ for their benefit. 
Such sentiments seem rather more heart-felt than most charter preambles, 
perhaps suggesting Edward’s genuine gratitude for the important part Bristol had 
played in his success. The confirmation and amplification of civic liberties was 
recounted in celebratory tones in The Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar: 


This yere [1461-1463] ... Philip Mede maire, bi assent of al the Counseile of 
Bristowe, was sende vnto the Kynges gode grace for the confirmacioun of 
the fraunchises and preuilegis of the saide Towne, whiche Maire spedde ful 
wele with the kynges gode grace, confermyng and ratefieng al the libertees 
of the said Towne, with newe speciall addicions for thonour and comon 
wele of the same.® 


In the closing months of 1461 Bristol merchants received sixteen licences 
to trade with Iceland from a grateful Edward IV; among the recipients were 
John Shipward, John Bagot, William Spenser, and Robert Straunge.** Edward 
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is traditionally supposed to have stayed in William Canynges’s great house in 
Redcliffe during his visit to Bristol in September 1461; significantly, perhaps, 
the following month Canynges received a general licence to trade.** Canynges, 
together with John Shipward, John Gaywode and Robert Baron of Bristol went 
on to act as royal agents, purchasing silks and other luxuries from a merchant of 
Lucca; in December 1465 they were licensed to trade free of subsidy until they had 
recouped the sum of £322 18s. which they had spent on these commodities for the 
king’s wardrobe.** Thomas Yonge also benefited from the new regime, becoming 
a serjeant-at-law and king's serjeant in 1463. He continued to be retained by 
the Duchy of Lancaster. At some point after Edward’s marriage to Elizabeth 
Woodville in May 1464 he joined the queen’s council, and in 1467 he became a 
justice of common pleas.” There were also the spoils of war to be distributed: in 
July 1461 Bristol was among those towns assigned a share of the proceeds from the 
earl of Wiltshire’s forfeited estates in lieu of money owed by Genoese merchants. 
Clearly, Bristol made various material contributions to the Yorkist victory. What 
is less obvious, however, is the extent to which this support reflected a widespread 
commitment to the Yorkists among the town’s elite, particularly in the period 
before their seizure of power in London. We began with an implicit comparison 
between Bristol and London: an explicit comparison may help to put the evidence 
for Bristol's political stance in an appropriate context, and help us to address this 
problem more effectively. 


A Yorkist TOWN? 


According to Bolton, a prominent group of Londoners, mainly mercers and 
Calais Staplers, had been alienated from the government by about 1457, mainly 
by its failure to protect London’s commercial interests and the favouritism it 
showed towards Italian merchants.*? Accordingly, when the earls appeared outside 
the gates in July 1460, there already existed within the aldermanic ranks an 
influential group of Yorkist sympathisers who helped to ensure a warm welcome. 
Barron’s interpretation of the same events may seem at variance with this view 
of a disaffected and politicised city elite.%° For her, “London became Yorkist on 
2 July 1460, but not before’. Barron substantiates this claim in part through an 
analysis of the city’s record of lending to the crown: this reveals that, far from 
distancing themselves from Henry VI, leading citizens continued to lend money 
to his government until June 1460. Furthermore, London's reactions to national 
events before that date suggest an attitude of suspicion, rather than sympathy, 
towards the Yorkist cause. Once the London elite had been forced to surrender to 
the earls, from a combination of popular pressure and fear of the consequences of 
resistance, they had no option but to throw in their lot with the Yorkists. These 
two views are not, perhaps, entirely incompatible. Conceivably, there could have 
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existed within the London elite a small group of covert Yorkist sympathisers, who 
seized their opportunity in the summer of 1460 and thereafter ensured that the 
city remained loyal to York and Edward, even if the majority of their peers were 
uncommitted or even hostile. This is supposition, and must probably remain so, 
given that underground groups, ‘fifth columns’, covert operators and the like, by 
their very nature, do not tend to advertise their presence. 

The case for Bristol’s pro-Yorkist sympathies — or at least, its harbouring 
of a pro-Yorkist faction — might be a little more compelling. Thomas Yonge’s 
credentials are obvious, but one swallow does not make a Yorkist spring. The 
approver Owden’s accusations of 1454 may suggest that Bristol was reputed a 
Yorkist town by then. Six years later the seizure of ships for York and Warwick 
during the mayoralty of Thomas Roger may have been undertaken with his 
active support. His immediate successor, William Canynges, was won over, at 
the latest, by the time of his mayoralty of 1460-1461. Bristol appears to have 
been active in support of the duke of York and his son during Canynges’s period 
of office, which suggests that he was able to carry the common council with 
him. The military assistance given by the town after the Yorkist occupation of 
London, while impressive, does not in itself suggest strong prior commitment, 
and nor does Margaret’s reportedly hostile intentions towards the place in 1461. 
However, Bristol’s record of lending to Lancaster and York suggests — on the basis, 
admittedly, of incomplete evidence — a clearer contrast between the two regimes 
than is the case with London. According to Steel, Bristol’s total lending to the 
crown from 1452 to 1462, excluding the loans made by Yonge and Canynges, 
amounted to £100, a sum dwarfed by the half-brothers’ total of £666 13s. 4d. 
lent in the summer of 1461." While this may demonstrate nothing more than 
two individuals’ commitment to a king who had already been occupying the 
throne for some months, Bristol’s record of lending to Lancaster and York shows 
a far greater imbalance — in the latter's favour — than is the case with London.” 
While no one piece of evidence is conclusive, taken together it seems reasonable 
to assume the existence of a clique of Yorkist sympathisers in Bristol, centred on 
Thomas Yonge, during the 1450s. How far this extended, and how influential 
it was, before the Yorkists’ seizure of power is matter for speculation, but there 
remains the real possibility that Bristol’s governors supported the Yorkists long 
before their metropolitan counterparts. 

The reasons for that presumed support would have differed somewhat 
between Bristol and London. The Londoners’ animus against Italian merchants 
is missing in Bristol, which lacked a significant Italian community. The closest 
equivalent may have been the anti-Irish feeling of the mid 1450s, but this was 
reflected — and perhaps encouraged — by government policy, and so would 
not have driven a wedge between town and crown.” However, the hostility 
between the common council and Henry May and his fellow Irish burgesses 
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could have confirmed the latter as an active Lancastrian supporter in 1460-1461. 
Barron suggested another irritant among the London merchants, in the form 
of the Lancastrian government's manipulation of city monopolies to reward 
royal servants, but this was insufficient in itself to provoke disaffection. This 
was not an issue for Bristol merchants, but the long-running controversy over 
Queen Margaret’s annuity may have been equally annoying. The degree of royal 
control and supervision that could be exercised over the two communities, and 
the corresponding influence of magnates, may have been crucial differences 
between London and Bristol. The latter, as a provincial town with a fraction of 
London's resources, was far less able to hold its own in struggles over privileges 
and liberties, but it was not subject to the crown’s continuous close supervision, 
unlike London. The formal means by which the royal administration, one 
hundred miles away in Westminster, could influence Bristol’s political life were 
fairly limited after the charter of 1373. Mayors and common councillors were 
not chosen by the king; they acted as JPs, and so the town and county’s bench 
was not subject to crown appointment. The sheriff was a royal appointee, but 
he was picked from a short-list of three submitted by the town: in this period 
there is no instance of a sheriff being appointed from outside of that short-list.” 
The castle constable was also a crown appointment, and he in turn had the right 
to appoint a searcher in the Bristol customs and a water bailiff. However, he 
was probably an absentee by the 1450s — the castle being largely deserted and 
increasingly dilapidated — and there is little evidence of his interference in civic 
affairs.» Most of the time the relative weakness of formal royal control did not 
matter: normally, the interests of kings and urban elites coincided. In times of 
political crisis, however, this could have allowed magnates with local interests 
to use the town as a centre of opposition. This may have been the case with the 
duke of York, but also with Warwick 


BRISTOL AND THE READEPTION 


In July 1469 Warwick’s opposition to Edward was made brutally apparent at the 
battle of Edgecote, where his forces comprehensively defeated William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke and Humphrey Stafford, the Yorkist earl of Devon. Immediately 
after the battle Pembroke and his brother Sir Richard Herbert were executed. One 
more Herbert — probably Thomas, another brother of Earl William — was killed at 
Bristol within a month of the battle.°* Together with the execution of the earl of 
Devon in Bridgwater in August, the massacre of the Herberts effectively removed 
the uppermost layer of royal authority in the West Country. The executions at 
Bristol and Bridgwater were almost certainly carried out by order of Warwick. In 
any case, Thomas Herbert met his end in a town that would soon demonstrate 
powerful support for the earl’s ambitions. 
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Warwick's brief period of ascendancy ushered in by Edgecote may have had 
further repercussions in Bristol. On 25 August 1469 a commission was issued to 
Thomas Yonge, Philip Mede, the mayor, and Nicholas Hervey, now the recorder, 
to investigate the felonies, riots and other offences committed by two Bristol 
yeomen, John Swancote and Walter Holder.” Swancote had been a Bristol 
customs officer since November 1465. In May 1466 he was appointed approver 
of the subsidy in Wiltshire, and one of his mainpernors on this occasion was 
Walter Holder, the man named as his fellow miscreant in the 1469 commission. 
Swancote was also a trusted, and well-rewarded, servant of Edward IV. Within a 
year of the king’s accession, in December 1461, he received a grant for life of lands 
in Shropshire, and these were exempted from the Act of Resumption of 1464. 
In March 1465 he served on a commission to survey the lands lately held by the 
attainted earl of Wiltshire in Somerset, and in June 1468 he received a life grant of 
a portion of those lands, namely a moiety of the manor of Belton.’ In addition, 
he had personal links with the Yorkist elite: in April 1469, described as a merchant 
of Bristol, he made a gift of all goods to a group that included Lord Hastings.'* 
In November 1469, after Edward’s recovery of power, Swancote’s wife, Alice, 
described as a gentlewoman, secured a pardon for all offences and all consequent 
forfeitures of goods, which suggests that action had been taken against the couple, 
and in the following March he returned to the Bristol customs house, as gauger.'* 
Under the Readeption regime, however, he was once again under a cloud: he 
seems to have lost his post as gauger, and in February 1471 he thought it wise to 
purchase a pardon. With Edward’s return, he was reappointed.'? In February of 
the following year he took out another pardon, and in December 1472, described 
as king’s servant, he was granted the office of gauger for life. 

Swancote may not have been the only Bristol customs official to be purged 
during Warwick’s ascendancy. Between 23 and 29 August 1469 the searcher, 
gauger, controller and one of the two collectors were replaced. Three of the four 
new post-holders were new to the Bristol customs house, and would not be 
reappointed after Edward’s recovery in October 1469, and the fourth, Nicholas 
Waren, would only be reappointed during the Readeption.'® At least one of 
these was a member of Warwick’s affinity. Daniel Sheldon, appointed collector 
on 23 August, was at the same time an official in Warwick’s Earl’s Court.'°° 
Edward’s replacements for the searcher, collector and controller, appointed on 
7 and 9 November, were also new to the Bristol customs, and would not be 
reappointed.'” At the risk of straying too far into speculation, it is possible that 
Swancote was the most prominent of a group of customs officials who were at 
the very least unsympathetic, if not openly hostile, to Warwick’s regime. However 
widely shared, any such antipathy towards the earl would soon be overborne. 

On 20 March 1470 William, Lord Berkeley and Thomas Talbot, Viscount 
Lisle, clashed with their armies at Nibley Green in Gloucestershire, a few miles 
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north of Bristol.'°* Lisle was killed in the battle. While this was hardly a “Wars of 
the Roses’ battle, its leading participants were not unconnected with the dynastic 
struggle. Lisle was the son-in-law of the earl of Pembroke, and Berkeley would 
almost certainly be sympathetic to the Readeption regime. There is an equal 
probability that a Bristol detachment fought for him at Nibley Green, at the 
instigation of the mayor, John Shipward, together with his son and namesake, 
and another prominent Bristol merchant, Philip Mede, father-in-law of Lord 
Berkley’s brother Maurice. 

While Nibley Green was being fought, Edward IV was pursuing Warwick 
and Clarence. The earl and duke passed through Bristol in late March or early 
April 1470, with perhaps as many as five thousand men, and left their artillery 
there before embarking at Exeter for exile in France. They may have hoped to 
join forces with the Courtenays in Devon, and Bristol is a natural stopping place 
on the route from the West Midlands, but it might also have been regarded as a 
friendly refuge. After Warwick's return in September he revisited Bristol, which 
gave him a warm welcome. He recovered his artillery and here, or soon after his 
departure from the town, he was joined by large numbers of men, among whom 
may have been significant numbers of Bristolians.'” 

The eight months of the Readeption seem to have passed relatively quietly in 
Bristol until the very last days, when the town found itself at the centre of the 
dramatic events of the regime’s final gasp. On 1 May 1471 Margaret's army entered 
Bristol where, according to the Arrival of Edward IV: 


... they were greatly refreshed and relevyd, by such as were the Kyngs 
rebells in that towne, of money, men, and artilarye; wherethrwghe they 
toke new corage, the Thursday aftar to take the filde, and gyve the Kynge 
battayll, ...’"° 


Among those who marched with Margaret to defeat at Tewkesbury two days later 
was the recorder, Nicholas Hervey, who did not survive the battle: he probably 
led the Bristol contingent." 

Edward’s victory had been made possible by Clarence’s defection. His marriage 
to Warwick’s daughter Isabel had made Clarence heir to her Despencer properties, 
which included Bristol’s Earl’s Court and Barton. After his father-in-law’s death 
at Barnet on 14 April Clarence wasted no time in asserting his rights, and courts 
were held and manors occupied in his name even before Tewkesbury. Evidently 
with equal ease he slid into Warwick's role of good lord to the town of Bristol." 

While Edward had little option but to forgive his errant brother, he was under 
no such constraint when it came to Bristol, which would have to pay for its support 
for Warwick and Margaret. Edward’s retribution was swift but discriminating. At 
Coventry on 12 May, just eight days after Tewkesbury, he sent a letter under the 
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privy seal to Bristol announcing that, ‘albeit that thinhabitauntz ... haue not be 
of soche demeanynges in to late in thaire duetie and ligeaunce as thei aught to 
haue been of towardes vs’, since he had been satisfied that, ‘the offenses haue not 
be committed by the generalte of the Town, but onely by certain persones of the 
same’, he was inclined ‘to entrete suche persones as humbly wol sue vn to vs, 
not by waie of rigoure but with resonable moderacion, punyshing the principall 
sturrers of rebellion ayenst vs and not a generalte’. He went on to require that his 
intentions be made known to the townspeople, who presumably were in a highly 
nervous state." 

Edward stressed that he was moved to forgiveness by Clarence’s intercession. 
The price of the duke’s patronage became clear the following year. In June 1472 
Bristol common council resolved to recompense William Spenser for the five 
tuns of wine that he had provided, at a personal cost of £30, to be presented to 
Clarence by the previous mayor, Thomas Kempson, and sheriff, John Shipward 
junior: 


For his good and gracious lordschipp to be schewyd un to the Kyng ... for 
his goode Grace to be hadd To the seide maire Schiryff and Comynaltee of 
Bristowe for diverse causes uppon thayme by oure seide Soveraigne lordis 


highnesse and his Counsell surmyttyd."* 


Spenser was among those named by Edward in May 1471 as one of the 
‘principall sturrers’ against whom he would take action; the others included the 
recorder, Hervey (‘now slain’, but there was still the matter of forfeiture of his 
property to be considered), a Bristol painter, John Body, who may have been 
Viscount Lisle’s assassin at Nibley Green, and the prominent common councillors 
John Shipward senior, Robert Straunge, and John Cogan. They were to be 
arrested, their goods seized and an inventory thereof given to two royal servants, 
Sir Roger Ree and John Rush." In addition, the mayor was to forward the names 
of any others who had been disloyal, “Not failing so to do as ye wol eschewe our 
grevous displesure’. The loyalty of Mayor Kempson and Sheriff Henry Chester 
was apparently not in question: they were neither on the list of the disloyal, nor 
did they feel the need to secure pardons in the following twelve months. The king 
clearly did not consider the entire political elite to have been at fault, or at least, 
not sufficiently as to warrant exemplary punishment. In any case, on 12 May, as 
Edward waited in Coventry for reinforcements to help him suppress continuing 
resistance in the north and south east, the immediate need was to pacify the town, 
not to risk further disorder through witch-hunts. 

Within a month of Edward’s letter John Shipward was arrested and his 
goods confiscated. He was pardoned and freed from Bristol’s Newgate gaol in 
September, but two months later he, Spenser, Straunge, Cogan and another, 
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Philip Mede, who was not named in Edward’s letter but may have been informed 
against subsequently, were bound in £100 to appear before the king and council. 
Evidently they were sufficiently persuasive in their own defence, since pardons 
duly followed: Mede's was granted on 23 November; Spenser’s followed the next 
month, and Straunge and Cogan’s both came on 27 January, but Shipward had 
to wait until 1 November 1472 for his second pardon. Mede and Shipward’s 
case suggests a second wave of investigations, possibly triggered by information 
supplied after September 1471."° The mayor, sheriffs, burgesses and commonalty 
of Bristol received a pardon on 25 January 1472."” That this had to wait until 
eight months after Edward’s privy seal suggests that it was being withheld while 
investigations were pursued and, perhaps, making the townsfolk sweat a little had 
always been Edward's intention. 

Some notion of what services those ‘principall scurrers’ may have rendered 
Warwick and Clarence can be gleaned from statements made in 1479."° In that 
year Thomas Norton accused Mayor William Spenser of treason. The grounds of 
his appeal of treason are not recorded, but other accusations made in the course 
of the resultant investigations are more enlightening. The sheriff and bailiffs 
claimed that Norton had fallen out with his father-in-law, John Shipward, and 
that after Tewkesbury he had been commissioned by Edward to seize into the 
king's hands Warwick’s Somerset lands."? By virtue of this commission, Norton 
was alleged to have ‘publisshed and noised that he had auctoritee of the kinge ... 
to smyte of the hedde of the saide John Shipward’."° Furthermore, three prisoners 
in Newgate said that they had heard a fellow prisoner, John Wilkins, supposedly 
one of Norton’s henchmen, declare: 


... that the saide William Spencer nowe Maire was untrewe to the Kinge ... 
And that the saide Maire had CCCC li of the goodes of George late Duc of 
Clarance And CCC li of the goodes of Richard late Erle of Warwyk ..."™ 


Wilkins was later alleged to have said that if he were able he would cause Spenser 
to appear before the council of the prince of Wales. Given that this was dominated 
by the Woodvilles, such a prospect might have been thought extremely unpleasant 
for a former supporter of the Readeption. 

Norton, at least until 1479, was a servant of the king. He had probably entered 
Edward’s household in 1466, and may have shared his exile in 1470. On the 
day that he accused Spenser of treason he was accompanied by Walter Holder, 
Swancote’s associate named in Warwick’s commission of 1469. Assuming that 
Holder and Swancote had indeed been suspected of disloyalty to the earl’s regime, 
then Norton’s association with Holder in 1479 may be evidence of continuing 
resentment against Readeption collaborators."* Norton was related twice over 
to John Shipward senior: the latter’s son and namesake was Norton's brother- 
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in-law. This close family alliance may have been shattered by Shipward and 
Norton’s conflicting reactions to the events of 1469 to 1471. For Norton, perhaps, 
there could be no compromise with traitors. Judging by the 1479 testimonies, 
Warwick may have entrusted his Somerset lands to Shipward, while Spenser had 
the keeping of some part of the earl’s goods. Were these arrangements made in 
the spring of 1470, as Warwick and Clarence passed through Bristol on their 
way to exile? The accusation that Spencer was withholding Clarence’s goods may 
relate to this episode, or to attempts to conceal the duke’s possessions after his 
execution the previous year. The timing of Norton's allegation, coming one year 
after Clarence’s death, may be significant: with Spenser's patron dead, did Norton 
at last feel able to move against him? 


BrisTOL AND WARWICK 


The Readeption and the events leading up to it appear to have split the innermost 
circle of Bristol’s governing elite. While in May 1471 the presence of Margaret's 
army would have made resistance impractical, the town appears to have gone 
beyond the mere acquiescence displayed by the city of York when it found itself 
faced by a similar dilemma — with Edward’s army camped outside its walls — a 
few weeks earlier. Edward’s limited retaliation against Bristol suggests that its 
elite was pushed into factional commitment by a well-placed minority. Whatever 
support Edward may have had in the town by 1469 was insufficient to withstand 
this pressure. The contrast with 1460-1461, when dissent from Bristol’s pro-Yorkist 
stance seems to have been restricted to those outside the inner circle, is striking. 

Bristol’s apparent volte face in the ten years following 1461 can be seen as part 
of the general disillusionment that left much English opinion either apathetic 
or actually hostile towards Edward IV by 1469-1470, but there may have been 
particular, local, reasons for what appears to have been the town’s dramatic shift 
of allegiance. Most Bristol merchants probably had high hopes for the new reign. 
Despite initially hostile Anglo-French trading relations after 1461, commercial 
prospects soon improved. In 1463 Louis XI eased restrictions on Gascon 
commerce with the English.’ There followed a dramatic increase in Bristol’s 
overseas trade, with the average annual tunnage of wine standing at 1,237.5 for the 
two years from Michaelmas 1464 to Michaelmas 1466, and the average number 
of broadcloths exported rising to 3,234.5 in the same period. In all probability, 
a lesser proportion of this merchandize was falling prey to pirates: more effective 
naval patrols, and a more focused and determined royal policy, soon had their 
effect." 

Yet, by the beginning of this upturn in trade, the ‘honeymoon’ period, if such it 
had been, was already coming to an end. Parliament's grant of a tax of a fifteenth 
and tenth in June 1463 led to nationwide resentment.” In Bristol, it moved the 
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mayor and common council to petition the earl of Warwick to approach the king 
on their behalf for remission of the tax, in light of their town’s contribution to 
his victory and its current destitution, caused in part by the depression in the 
cloth trade.” Whether as a reaction to the economic situation, or an expression 
of lingering Lancastrianism, or a combination of both, there was serious disorder 
in Bristol and its vicinity in late 1463.8 

Friction between Bristol and the exchequer over the payment of the fee farm 
continued into the new reign, despite Edward’s charter confirming this to the 
town in perpetuity. The dispute rumbled on until at least 1468."° There was 
also a disagreement over the payment of Elizabeth Woodville’s annuity. This 
had been allocated as part of the queen’s dower in the previous reign, but before 
Elizabeth's public acknowledgement as queen in 1465 it had been assigned to pay 
debts which Edward owed to a London jeweller. Alternative arrangements for 
his payment were not made when the annuity was re-assigned to Elizabeth in 
March, and Thomas Yonge became embroiled in the ensuing attempts to reach 
a settlement.'° 

However, as with the 1450s, such disagreements and misunderstandings were 
not the sort of issues to turn loyalists into traitors. There must have been more 
important factors at work. Once again, trade, and the conditions for trade created 
by royal policy, may hold the key. Given the southern orientation of much of 
Bristol's continental commerce, relations with France would have been of greater 
importance than those with Burgundy. Indeed, the imposition of a Burgundian 
embargo on English cloth in October 1464 coincided with a considerable 
expansion in Bristol's cloth exports.’" Bristol merchants would therefore have 
been very happy with the free fairs and reduced tolls and restrictions for English 
merchants offered by Louis XI to Warwick's embassy in June 1467. Unfortunately 
for them, Edward’s sights were turned northwards, and it was with Burgundy 
that he signed a commercial treaty five months later. This treaty, and the 
marriage alliance between Edward’s sister Margaret and the duke of Burgundy, 
were evidently unpopular, even in London, which enjoyed a healthy trade with 
the Netherlands; for Bristolians, who might well have seen the Burgundians as 
competitors rather than trading partners, it was probably greeted with dismay.'* 
The association of this alliance with the queen, daughter of Jacquetta, duchess 
of Luxemburg, could have done nothing to placate those who resented Elizabeth 
Woodville’s demands on the fee farm. Nor would they have been impressed by 
the grant of a tax of two fifteenths and tenths in May 1468 to finance an invasion 
of France: a heavy financial burden to support an enterprise that, had it come off, 
would have worked directly against Bristol’s immediate commercial interests." 

Warwick would have seemed a natural patron for those dismayed by Edward’s 
foreign policy. As lord of the Earl’s Court and Barton, and with extensive lands 
and manors in Gloucestershire, he had a well-established local position. The 
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memory of his exploits in the Channel was still fresh. He was championing the 
pro-French policy that would have been favourable to Bristol’s trade. As we have 
seen, it was to him that Bristol appealed for relief from the taxation of 1463. 
He was also cultivating individuals from the area."* In addition, Clarence may 
already have had a local presence in the 1460s. In July 1466 he was appointed to a 
commission of oyer et terminer for south-west and south-central England, where 
he was joined by the mayor of Bristol, Sir Richard Choke, William Spenser, and 
Thomas Yonge. In 1462 he had been appointed lieutenant of Ireland for seven 
years; while he exercised this office through a deputy, it would still have brought 
him influence in Bristol’s western hinterland.” 

As the Yorkists mounted their challenge in the late 1450s and then consolidated 
their power in the early 1460s, York and Neville may have seemed practically 
interchangeable to the Bristol elite. This would alter as Warwick distanced 
himself from Edward in the later 1460s, and it may be that when it came down 
to a choice between the two, it was Warwick who was the more acceptable to 
Bristol opinion. Perhaps Bristol’s volte face was more apparent than real. Perhaps 
the dominant group within the civic elite did remain loyal between 1461 and 1471, 
but to the Kingmaker, rather than the King. 
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appointment on 23 November 1459); NA E 401/869 (accounting as collector 1 March 
1460), E 401/875 (described as late collector (Roger (sic) Haysand), 5 December 
1460). 

NA E 401/868 m 12. Bretons fought for the Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross, possibly 
recruited by Wiltshire: Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, ed. J. Gairdner, Camden 
Society, new series (1880), pp 76-7; Griffiths, Henry VI, p. 871. 

It was addressed to the duke of Suffolk, earl of Essex, lords Audely, Dacre, Hastings, 
Stourton, Herbert, the justices Sir John Markham, Sir Robert Danby, Sir William 
Yelverton, Sir Peter Ardern, Richard Bingham, Nicholas Ashton, Robert Danvers, 
Walter Moyle, John Needham and Richard Choke, as well as Mayor William Canynges 
and Thomas Yonge, while the sheriffs of Bristol, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
Somerset, Worcestershire, Somerset and Staffordshire were to empanel juries: NA KB 
9/297 mm. 123-35. Edward IV was in Bristol 4-8 September: CCR, 1461-68, pp. 47, 81, 
99, 103. 

It was still there in March 1463, when Fulford’s heirs petitioned for its removal since it 
“dayli fallyth downe among youre peple of youre saide cete’: NA E 28/89/29; RP, vol. 
6, pp. 231 a-b. 

NA KB 9/297 m. 134. 

Scofield, Edward IV, vol. 1, pp. 178-9, 187-8, 193-4. 

Bristol Record Office P/StE/ChW 1, f. 38” (rent arrears of a man who joined Edward’s 
army). A contemporary poem on Towton (Trinity College Dublin MS 432), claims 
that, ‘ Pe white ship of Bristow he feryd not pat fray’: Historical Poems of the Fourteenth 
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and Fifteenth Centuries, ed. R.H. Robbins (New York, 1959), p. 172. A petition to the 
earl of Warwick written in 1463 claims that at the king’s commandment Bristol had 
supplied 60 men for 2 months at a cost of £160; it also mentions, as an apparently 
separate force, men sent to the north, a probable reference to Towton (GRBB, Part 3, 
pp. 77-8; Griffiths, Henry VI, p. 882, n. 96). 

An English Chronicle, 1377-1461: A New Edition, ed. W. Marx (Woodbridge, 2003), p. 
98; An English Chronicle of the Reigns of Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, and Henry VI, 
ed. J.S. Davies, Camden Society, 64 (1856), p. 109. 

GRBB, Part 1, p. 137. On 7 September 1461 and 1 March 1462 Bristol supplied ships 
for the king’s fleet: CPR, 1461-67, p. 100. One of the vessels named in the September 
commission was the Christofore Dame: on 10 September 1461 William Wadyner was 
granted a licence to trade in this ship on condition that before leaving for foreign parts 
it was to be at the king’s service to help reinforce his armies in Wales (Carus-Wilson, 
Overseas Trade of Bristol, p. 126). For Wadyner’s previous connection with Warwick see 
below, p. 86. Bristol later claimed that the army to the north and the two fleets to Wales, 
together with a fleet to accompany an embassy to Spain, had cost £1,000: GRBB, Part 3, 
p. 78. For the embassy of October 1462, see Scofield, Edward IV, vol. 1, pp. 261, 279. 
NA E 401/877, E 404/72/1 no 83. Canynges’ loan was ordered to be repaid in August 
1461 (CPR, 1461-67, p. 44), but most of this was still outstanding in 1466/7: E 159/243. 
Repayment of Yonge’s loan of £150, made on the 17 July, was ordered a week later from 
the town fee farm: E 403/822. In August arrangements were made for his loan of £116 
13s. 6d. to be repaid from the tenth granted by the clergy of Bath and Wells: CPR, 
1461-67, p. 41. : 

A. Steel, The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485 (Cambridge, 1954), pp. 348-9. 

GRBB, Part 3, p. 78. 

Barron, ‘London and the Crown’, pp. 97, 102-4. Bristol’s recorded loans to the crown 
in July-September 1461, totalling nearly £690, exceed the total of recorded loans made 
by Exeter, Norwich, Nottingham or York in any year between 1378 and 1482: Attreed, 
King’s Towns, p. 159. 

Barron, ‘London and the Crown’, p. 100, for the argument that London’s loans were 
motivated purely by calculations of short-term self interest. K.B. McFarlane, “Loans 
to the Lancastrian kings, the problem of inducement’, in his England in the Fifteenth 
Century (London, 1981), pp. 57-78, suggests that the repayment of these loans may have 
included hidden interest, but mere financial speculation cannot explain the actions of 
Canynges and Yonge. 

CPR, 1461-67, p. 193. Was he identical to the John Brown of the royal household in 
1457 (CCR, 1454-61, p. 200), and/or the Bristol dyer who made a gift of all his goods 
to a group of Londoners on 23 August 1462: CCR, 1461-68, p. 140? See below, p. 86. 
NA C 88/155 no. 2; CPR, 1461-67, p. 438. 

CCR, 1454-61, p. 475. 

Ibid., p. 446. 
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Ibid., p. 140. 

Johnson, Duke Richard of York, p. 63; Green, Pedes finium, p. 113; BL Egerton Roll, 
8783. Thomas Yonge and Fortescue acted as feoffees for Sir Edward Hungerford in 
1454 and for Robert, Lord Hungerford in March 1460. In the latter year Thomas was 
a joint feoffee with Fortescue and Henry, duke of Exeter, and Yonge and Fortescue 
appeared together with John, earl of Shrewsbury in a quitclaim of a Nottinghamshire 
manor: CPR, 1452-61, p. 150; CCR, 1454-61, pp. 439, 482-3; NA E 328/136; Wiltshire 
and Swindon Record Office, Hungerford Papers, 490/1484. Yonge and Sir Walter 
Hungerford were feofees of the duke of York as late as 1450: Green, Pedes finium, p. 
201. For instances of the two men acting together, see CPR, 1452-61, pp. 199-200, 342; 
CCR, 1454-61, p. 192. 

CCR, 1454-61, p. 20. 

Richmond, ‘Earl of Warwick’s domination of the Channel’, p. 2; Hicks, Warwick, pp. 
138-48. 

CPR, 1452-61, pp. 60-1, 118, 175, 225, 438, 443, 608, 614-5. For piracy in the Bristol 
approaches, see Carus-Wilson, ‘Overseas Trade of Bristol’, pp. 210, 218-9, 222-4. 

CPR, 1452-61, pp. 612, 650. For Courtenay’s Lancastrian leanings, see Ross, Edward IV, 
p. 143, and J.A.F, Thomson, “The Courtenay family in the Yorkist period’, BJHR, 45 
(1972), pp- 234-8. Bristol was required to contribute towards the Lancastrian war effort: 
CPR, 1452-61, p. 611; Scofield, Edward IV, vol. 1, pp. 57-9. 

Hicks, Warwick, 191-210; Ross, Edward IV, pp. 24-5; Richmond, ‘Earl of Warwick's 
domination of the Channel’, pp. 13-14. 

Carus-Wilson, ‘Overseas trade of Bristol’, pp. 210-12; figures taken from H.L. Gray, 
‘Tables of enrolled customs and subsidy accounts, 1399-1482’ in Studies in English Trade 
in the Fifteenth Century, ed. E. Power & M.M. Postan (London, 1933), pp. 334-5, with 
cloth exports by denizen and alien merchants combined. 

CCR, 1454-61, p. 302. He was appointed searcher on 31 July 1458: CFR, 1452-61, p. 
206. 

E. Jones, ‘Illicit business: accounting for smuggling in mid-sixteenth-century Bristol’, 
Economic History Review, 2nd series, 54 (2001), pp. 17-38. 

NA E 159/235 adhuc communia, recorda, mm 49-49d. The date of Wyche’s arrest is given 
as the Friday after the feast of St Laurence the Martyr; in 1458 this fell on Thursday 
10 August, so the arrest would have occurred on the 11th. Wykeham’s attorney, his 
undersheriff, Henry Weston, claimed that Talbot's writ was granted the day before this 
Friday, but then dates it as 7 July, and adds that the writ was delivered to Wykeham 
on the 23 July. In the same document it is alleged that a cargo of stockfish and other 
merchandise was lost as the result of being held up in the port for the duration of 
Wyche’s imprisonment, causing losses to the king of 400 marks. Talbot was appointed 
searcher in October 1456 and pardoned in February 1458 as esquire, alias searcher in the 
port of Bristol: CFR, 1452-61, p. 173; NA C 67/42, m 29. John Wykeham was appointed 
sheriff in September 1457: CFR, 1452-61, p. 200. 
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Hudd, “Two Bristol calenders’, p. 124. Did Mede collude in Talbot's escape? 

NA E 368/225 recorda, Michaelmas, mm. 20-1; RP, vol. 5, pp. 223b, 518a; CCR, 1447-54, 
pp. 222, 225. 

NA E 401/863. For Tanfield, see Griffiths, Henry VI, pp. 262, 368, and A.R. Myers, 
“The household of Queen Margaret of Anjou, 1452-3’ B/RL, 40 (1957-8), p. 94. 

The Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, ed. L. T. Smith, Camden Society, new series, 5 
(1872), p. 43; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, ed. Gairdner, p. 175; Chronicles of 
London, ed. C.L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1905), p. 176. 

CPR, 1461-67, p. 85. Bristol’s admiralty privileges were specifically excluded from the 
act which confiscated Lancastrian estates, and in June 1462 the territorial extent of the 
port's jurisdiction was defined at a court held by the steward of the earl of Warwick 
in his capacity as lord admiral: Cronne, Bristol Charters, 1378-1499, pp. 132-6; CPR, 
1461-67, p. 85; J. Latimer, Calendar of the Charters etc of the City and County of Bristol 
(Bristol, 1909), pp. 111-2. 

Cronne, Bristol Charters, 1378-1499, pp. 143-52; Latimer, Calendar of the Charters, pp. 
5-7; CPR, 1461-67, p. 170; CCR, 1461-68, pp. 119-21. 

Cronne, Bristol Charters, 1378-1499, p. 143; Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 142; 
Latimer, Calendar of the Charters, p. 112. 

Cronne, Bristol Charters, 1378-1499, pp 136-42; Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, pp. 
162-4; Latimer, Calendar of the Charters, pp. 112-5. 

Smith, Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, p. 43. 

Carus-Wilson, Overseas Trade of Bristol, pp. 125, 127-9. 

Ibid., p. 127. 

NA E 159/243, recorda, Hilary, m. 2; CCR, 1461-68, p. 298. Carus-Wilson, Overseas 
Trade of Bristol, p. 296. 

Ives, Common Lawyers of Pre-Reformation England, p. 480; Myers, “Household of 
Queen Elizabeth Woodville’, pp. 461-2; R. Somerville, Duchy of Lancaster, vol. 1 
(London, 1953), p. 452. After York’s death Yonge was farmer of the duke’s former manor 
of Easton-in-Gordano, of which he had been steward: NA SC 6/1114/3. 

CPR, 1461-67, p. 54. 

Bolton, ‘City and the crown’, passim. 

Barron, ‘London and the crown’, p. 96 and passim. 

A. Steel, Receipt of the Exchequer, p. 348. Steel did not take into account Yonge’s third 
loan, bringing his total to £333 6s. 8d. — see above, p. 85. Numerous loans recorded 
from Bristol customs collectors were probably fictitious, mutua per talliam, anticipating 
future customs revenue, and so have been excluded. 

Assuming that these loans were not made purely in hope of repayment at interest: see 
above, n. 59. 

Griffiths, Henry VI, pp. 551-9. 

GRBB, Part 3, pp. 14-16. 

Fleming, Bristol Castle, p. 20. 
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This was probably Thomas Herbert esquire of the body, sheriff of Somerset and Dorset 
in 1461-1462, constable of Gloucester castle, a county JP and frequent commissioner, 
and MP for Gloucester in 1467-1468. He had been commissioned along with Lord 
Herbert to take ships in Bristol for the king’s fleet in March 1462, and it was from 
Bristol that he sailed on an embassy to Castile later that year. The Thomas Herbert who 
was a Bristol customs collector between 1466 and 1468 was probably the son or nephew 
of his namesake, the squire of the body. For a discussion of Herbert’s identity see P. 
Fleming, Bristol and the Wars of the Roses, Bristol Branch of the Historical Association 
pamphlet (Bristol, 2005), pp. 18-21. 

CPR, 1467-77, p. 172. HP, Biographies, p. 448, identifies the recorder with Nicholas 
Hervey of Surrey, whose marriage into the Scofields of Somerset brought him into the 
county by 1462: CCR, 1468-76, pp. 158-9, 373. 

CFR, 1461-71, p. 163; CPR, 1467-77, p. 166. Swancote was a Bristol merchant, trading 
with John Powke, John Forster and John Shipward junior, among others, in the 1460s: 
Carus Wilson, Overseas Trade, pp. 133, 218. 

CFR, 1461-71, p. 182. In 1462 Holder was on a piracy commission in Somerset and 
Gloucestershire, and in 1464 was granted the custody of two manors and lands north 
of Bristol: CPR, 1461-67, pp. 201, 382. 

CPR, 1461-67, pp. 63, 452, 1467-77, p. 83; RP, vol. 5, p. 542a-b. 

The others were William Nottingham esquire, John Eyton, merchant of Bristol, and 
John Gryme, grocer of London: CCR, 1468-76, p. 363. 

CPR, 1467-77, pp. 180, 206. 

In his pardon he described himself as a merchant, alias gentleman, alias esquire, alias 
yeoman of Bristol: NA C 67/44 m 1. For his reappointment as gauger, 12 June 1471, see 
CPR, 1467-77, p. 269. 

His pardon of February 1472 described him as an esquire alias merchant of Bristol, late 
approver of the subsidy and ulnage in Wiltshire, and late supervisor of customs in the 
port of Bristol: NA E 159/248. For his life appointment as gauger see CPR, 1467-77, p. 
363. 

Daniel Sheldon, appointed collector on 23 August; John Tonge, searcher, 23 August 
(who would be appointed collector at Kingston-upon-Hull by the Readeption 
government on 30 October 1470); John Eyerby, gauger, 29 August (CFR, 1461-71, pp. 
248-251). For Waren: CPR, 1467-77, pp.167, 554. 

Somerset Record Office DD\SPY/16/t10, 15; Hicks, Warwick, p. 251. 

Edward Haregill, searcher; John Woode, collector; John Don, controller (CFR, 1461- 
71, pp. 248-51). Was Don related to, or even identical with, John Dwnn of Cydweli 
(The Principality of Wales in the Later Middle Ages: The Structure and Personnel of 
Government: I, South Wales, 1277-1536, ed. R.A. Griffiths & R.S. Thomas (Cardiff, 
1972), pp. 187-8)? 

For this paragraph see Fleming & Wood, Gloucestershire’s Forgotten Battle, pp. 62-3, 77, 


90 and passim. 
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109. Smith, Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, p 44; Journal de Jean de Roye, connu sous le nom 
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Ill. 


112, 


113. 
114. 


15. 


116. 


117. 
118. 


119. 


de chronique scandaleuse, 1460-1483, ed B. de Mandrot, société de lhistoire de France 
(1894), vol. 1, pp. 245-6; J. Waurin, Recueil des croniques et anchiennes istories de la 
Grant Bretaigne, vol. 5, ed. W. Hardy & E.L.C.P. Hardy, Rolls Series (London, 1891), 
p. 611; Hicks, Warwick, pp. 286, 300; Hicks, Clarence, pp. 59, 72; PW. Holland, “The 
Lincolnshire Rebellion of March 1470’, EHR, 103 (1988), pp. 854-61. On 25 April a 
commission was issued to William Knoyle to seize the possessions of Clarence and 
Warwick in Bristol and Somerset; these presumably included the artillery train: CPR, 
1467-77, p. 218. In July some ordnance was despatched from Bristol to the Tower 
(Scofield, Edward IV, vol. 1, p. 534), but there were still some pieces left the following 
March, when a gun was taken for Stanley’s siege of Hornby Castle in Lancashire: CPR, 
1467-77, p. 241; Ross, Edward IV, p. 164. Clarence’s visit to Bristol on 15 March 1471 
may have been connected with this operation: HMC, rath Report, Appendix Part. IV: 
MSS of the Duke of Rutland, vol. 1 (London, 1888), p. 2. 

Historie of the Arrival of Edward IV in England and the Final Recouerye of his Kingdomes 
from Henry VI, ed. J. Bruce, Camden Society, 1 (1838), p. 25; Waurin, Recueil des 
croniques, vol. 5, pp. 666-7; Thomas Basin, Histoire de Louis XI, ed. C. Samaran & 
M.-C. Garand (Paris, 1966), vol. 2, pp. 80-1. 

Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, ed. Gairdner, p. 184; English Historical Literature in 
the Fifteenth Century, ed. C.L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1913), p. 378. Warkworth’s inclusion 
of ‘Sir’ Nicholas Hervey (A Chronicle of the First Thirteen Years of the Reign of King 
Edward the Fourth, by John Warkworth, ed. J.O. Halliwell, Camden Society (1839), p. 
7) led Wedgwood (HP: Biographies, p. 448) to suggest that he may have been knighted 
before the battle. 

Hicks, ‘Career of George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence’, pp. 310-15. Hervey’s replacement 
as Bristol’s recorder (in office by November 1472) was John Twynyho, a lawyer retained 
by Clarence: CCR, 1468-76, nos. 624, 963; Hicks, Clarence, pp. 157-9, 192-3. 

F.B. Bickley (ed.), The Little Red Book of Bristol, vol. 2 (Bristol, 1900), pp. 130-1. 
GRBB, Part 3, p. 95. Shipward was the son of John Shipward senior; he replaced Henry 
Chestre, who had died in office, in February 1471: CFR, 1461-71, p. 294. 

Little Red Book, vol. 2, pp. 130-1. Sir Roger Ree was usher of the king’s chamber: Myers, 
‘Household of Queen Elizabeth Woodville’, p. 220, n 3. 

Little Red Book, vol. 2, pp. 131-2; CPR, 1467-77, p. 274; CCR, 1468-76, n. 843; NA C 
67/48, mm 18, 20, 34; C 67/49, m 3. Others who may have been vulnerable availed 
themselves of pardons. In January 1472 the mayor, John Hawkes, received a pardon; 
John Godard and Henry Vaughn, bailiffs respectively in 1468-1469 and 1469-1470, got 
theirs in September and May 1472 (C 67/49, mm 9, 23). 

NA C 67/48, m 18. 

GRBB, Part 4, pp. 57-93. 

For Norton, see Thomas Norton's Ordinal of Alchemy, ed. J. Reidy, Early English Text 
Society, original series, 272 (1975), pp. xxxvii-lii; J. Hughes, Arthurian Myths and 
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133. 
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Alchemy: The Kingship of Edward IV (Stroud, 2002), pp. 199-201; A. Gross, “Thomas 
Norton (d. 1513)’, New DNB, vol. 41, pp. 188-9. In contrast to Dr Gross, I see Norton’s 
actions as more likely to have been motivated by politics than family feuds. Shipward’s 
will, made in 1473, refers to his son-in-law but not in any terms that would suggest 
a warm relationship: Notes or Abstracts of the Wills contained in ... the Great Orphans’ 
Book and Book of Wills, ed. T.P. Wadley (Bristol, 1886), pp. 160-1. 

GRBB, Part 4, p. 70. 

Ibid., p. 82. 

Hughes, Arthurian Myths and Alchemy, pp. 201, 288; GRBB, Part 4, p. 58. His other 
associate was William Banner. 

Ross, Edward IV, p. 363, for a rather pessimistic estimate of Anglo-French trade after 
1463; Carus-Wilson, ‘Overseas trade of Bristol’, pp. 212-3. 

Gray, “Tables of enrolled customs and subsidy accounts’, pp. 334-5 (denizen and alien 
exports of broadcloths combined). 

Ross, Edward IV, pp. 366-8. 

M. Jurkowski, C.L. Smith & D. Crook, Lay Taxes in England and Wales, 1188-1688 
(London, 1998), pp. 109-10. 

GRBB, Part 3, pp. 77-8. 

NA C 81/1377/18; CPR, 1461-67, p. 304; Ross, Edward IV, p. 113; Scofield, Edward IV, 
vol. 1, pp. 318-9. 

NA E 159/241, brevia directa, m 14; E 368/241, preceptor, mm 404-406. 

CPR, 1461-67, p. 430; CCR, 1461-68, pp. 277, 415; RP, vol. 5, p. 625a; NA C 1/43/102-3; 
E 13/151 mm 49d-so. 

Ross, Edward IV, p. 105; Gray, “Table of enrolled customs accounts’, p. 335, from 1,614 
cloths in 1463-1464 to 2,645 in 1464-1465 (this includes alien exports). 

Ross, Edward IV, pp 109-11, 124. 

Jurkowski, Smith & Crook, Lay Taxes, pp. 110-1; Ross, Edward IV, pp. 112-3. 

Such as Sir Richard Choke, William Spenser, James Touker and John Pavy, with whom 
he was associated in a gift of all goods by William Beneshen, a Wiltshire esquire, in 
1464; or William Joce, merchant of Bristol, who made a gift of all his goods to the earl, 
among others, in November 1467: NA C 146/17; CCR, 1461-68, pp. 448-9. 

In March 1469 John Compton, a Bristol vintner, was in Clarence’s company, 


victualling Ireland: CPR, 1467-69, p. 133. 


